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INTRODUCTION 

The open-door philosophy o£ America's cottanunlty colleges Is a ^ 
pretentious claim and a perpetuarl challenge. At the very leasts the 
open door implies an admlasions policy that says all are welcome^ a 
series of program offerings that are suited to as many of the needs 

•o 

Qf its service cotnmuhlty as costs will allov^ a level o£ tuition and 
fees that allows virtually everyone in the coimnunlty to attend » and 
a style and atmosphere of Instruction that is suited to the needs 
and educational backgrounds of its student population. Unfortunately, 
at present the open door at many ccnmmnlty colleges is more an ideal . 
or a claim than it is a reality. • 

To some extent this is due to the fact that operational!.* ' '.o 
open door has created a student body that Is unique because of I 
diversity. Vlhereas higher education in America has historically 
served only the wealthy and the academically able, the , community 
college in the 19 70 '^attempts "fco serve the non-affluent and the 
/•non-achievers" as well. Sometimes labeled as "high risk" students, 
they usually share most of the seven following characteristics t the 
students graduated from high school with a low C average or below, 
have severe deficiencies in basic commutiication and mathematics skills 
have poor study habits, are weakly motivated and lack encouragement 
to stay in school, have unrealistic and ill-defined goals, represent 

« 

homes with minimal cultural advantages and often, minimum standards 
of living, are the first In their families to attend college and^ 
have minimum understanding of what collegjs requires and what 
opportunities It offers. (Moore, Chapter 2; Cross, Chapter I) 
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The^e "new" or nonr Craditionai sttidents have little chance of success 
in traditional colleges or even in coaiinunity colleges if the style 

* of instruction and program is traditioMl . To assist these 
educationally disadvantaged students and to make goo^ on the praise 
of the open door, niany coimunity colleg|es have initiated special 
courses and programs. Various titles have^een contrived .to 
describe these programs: developmental « remedial , compensatory , 
basic, guided » and advancement. Despite their differences in title 

9 

r » 

and structure, however, most arc designed to develop a student's 
skills to the point where he can succeed in the regular, often 
traditional, college curriculum. « 

* a 

— • The Eastern Campus of Cuyahoga Cwwnunity College since Its 

s- • ■ ' 

opening %n 1971 has been fully coHimitted to the concept of the open 

» * 

door an* to the provision of an exciting, humane educational 
environment. During Its first year of operation the faculty and 
o administration worked together to institute a developmental cUucation 
program. The program has changed each year and will undoibtedly 
continue to change. The Campus will be starting its fourth year of 
opetafiion and will be receiving its second visit from the North 
Central Association in the fall of 1974. Thus the point has been 

* 

reached when an evaluation would be both rimely and appropriate. 
The true impact of the Eastern Campus developmental education 
program could tiot be determined accurately without some form of 
evaluation. The purpose o.f this iJtudy was to obtain descriptive 
data that would aid in the determination of strengths and weaknesses 
in the existing 'program and to recotrajjend and implement changes that 
would increase program effectiveness. 
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II. BACKGROUND AND SlCiNIFlCANCE * . 

^V^««MM*^*^bMii Wl^^nMHMIIIW mm ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

% • 

V Review of Literature 

In 1968, John Rousche published the first natlonaJ study of, 
» remedial education programs* In conmtunlty coU^Kes and found no 

r 

evidence to support the contentlorr that remedial programs remedy or 
remote student devlclencles. During the fol towing four years other 

« 

writers reached similar conclusions. Some even suggested that the 
community college abandon its idealistic democratic stance', and thus 
its commltR^ent to the open docyr ^philosophy . (Roueche, p* 61) A few^ 
however /-offered advice and suggestions as well as criticism." 

William Moore In A gainst the Odd& , a book that will probably 
beciome a minor classic In the field of community college education » 
descrlbe'd in some detail what aij effective developmental education 
program would ptiobably look like. Large portions of the book were 
written in the future tense because at the time he was writing, 
success^ful programs were almost non'exlstent. In 1973, however. 
Roueche and Ulrk published Catching Ug: Remedial Ed Ration which 
Investigated and evaluated five successful developmental education 
programs.. The fact that they found numerous effective programs 
for^high-rlsk .students was, of course, good news for those defending 
the idealistic goals of the comnunity college. During the course 
of their study, ftoueche and Kirk discovered eleven common denominators 
■ between the five different programs they evaluated. They believed 
that other colleges could profit from the adoption or consideration 
of^ those eleven "success components.". It is somewhat Ironic that 
most are within the spirit, If not the letter, of Moore's suggestions 

■ \ . ' • ■ 
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A^a Ins t the Odds . Tt / y Arc: 

. r 

t) "The cosgnunlty ccMege shouijcf emphasize and vork to achieve 
TtaTgdaT^pf serving a' I students in its cofianunlty." (Roueche, p. 82) 

St 

Singled out here for >is central Importance was the rol6 of chief 
administrator of thu college* He should voice and detnonsitate a 
strong cotmnittnent to staff , faculty » students , and comnunity that the' 
college will seriously tackle the problem of providing real 
educational opportunities for non*t«)gdltlonrl students. In fact^ ^ 
according to Noore^ the chief administrator i *1cey figure in the* 
success or failure of any develofnnental program, tfe is the Hasten 
person between the program leader and the board of tru&teesy the 
community, the faculty, and others." (Moore, p* 126) He oiusit play 
an active role» not a defens^ive one. The budget, staff, curriculimt, 
rcofn, equipment, and program image needs of the develbf^dental 
program must be personally addressed by him with tRe same amount or 
greater -vigor that he applies %o the academic transfer program. 
He should knm^ the students within the program and be accesslb^le to 
them. In addition. Information on other college's programs should 
be constantly sought out and disseminated to his staff. (Moore, 
pp. 127-132) - 

2) "Only instructors who volunteer to teach non- traditional students 
should ever be Involved la developmental programs.^* (Rouechr., p. 82) 
In his earlier study ^of remedial programs, Salvage ^ Redirection, 
or Custody ^ he^Eound that the Instructor most often assigned to 

# 

teach develofMsental courses were either fresh out of graduate school 
or were being "punished" by a dean or department head. It was a low 
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status assignment and llctle w^s expccterf from either the Instructor 
or the. student» In those class ,. • Faculcy did not enjoy what they * 

• % 

were dolng^ In add it ion a -teacher attitudes were transraitted to the 
fttudenta* TliuSt the teacher did not expect the student to learn ^ 
and, as a reault, he did not* 

In successful progrfin^, on the other hand, Roueche and Kirk 
found that the instructional staff, had volunteered for the 
^assignment", had high expectations of their students « anj^ were totally 
contmitted' to student learning. In most cases they fit the requirements 

t 

Moore had listed.^ ^Teachers of remedial students must be both ^ 
sensitive and objective. They must be aware o£ many of the needs, 
appetites y problems i life and learning styles, and other dimensions 
of the student. In short, they etust have the ability to em(>athize. 
Frcra an bbJecl:Tv(r^ they must be objective enough to 

deal with the student's limitations without becoming emotionally 
bound to him." (Moore ,» p. 71) 

3) "A separately organized division of developmental studies should 
be created with its own staff and administrative head." (Roueche » 
p. 83) Piecemeal approaches do npt work and do not allow a total or 
wholistic approach to the student's attitudes, cotnmunication and 
human relations skills, and career n*<ed8. It is particularly 
important that the developmental student develop a positive attitude 
about learning and about going to college. Most likely the student • 
has had a history of failure or only limited success and this causes 
him to feel threatened by new learning situations. (Roueche* p. 9U; 
Cross, Chapter 2) Also^ since many non- traditional students are the 

* 

first In their family to attend college, a, concerted effort must be 
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made to utake thctn feel ^*at home** in this new, potentially 
threatening setting. A team approach, which a separate dlyj^gloh 
can easily facilltate.,has had a great deal o£ success dealing with 
those problems. * 

Tarrant County Junior College^ Souths Campus uses a block type^ 

» -■ 

vertical team approach with a separate cHvi^lon. The team consists 
of five Instructors, each teaching a different subject, and one 
counselor &M Is responsible for the educational experiences of 
spptoxlmately one hundred students* According to Charles Johnson, 
the Director of the Basic Studies Program, there are Sieve ra^ 
distinct advantages to a team approach operating wtthin a separate 
division. "First, flexibility in scheduling permits allocittlon of ' 
broader time blocks to 'activities such as field trips, guest speakers 
Independent study, and group dynatnlcs work. Second, the opportunity 
exists for strong peer relationships to develop among students In 
an intact group. Third, a team of instructors gets to know the 
students on a personal basis... Fourth, an Inteifdlsc^pllnary 
approach learning Is possible when a team of instructors teach the 
same students... Finally, the vertical team is viewed as an 
educationally sound' and mechanically feasible vehicle by which tht 
program can b% expandeid without sacrificing the personal contact 
with students. (^Johnson, pp. 2-3) 

ft 

Roue-'.he and Kirk admlf that separateness is not an ideal 
situation. Teaching, however, is the key in any instructional 
program; and developmental .cdujiat Ion Instruction requires a 
particular kind of person. and style. At present, not all teachers 
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arc caring, n{:l^n, and hcncst. Only those ^ho are should be allowed 
to teach high risk students. ' ^ 

From an^«4)<£^erspectlNre/ Moore adds that a sepi^ratf dlvLsion 
with its ow^'lt^mi Is the teal test of* Ihstltutlonal^^comnlttnont * 
The ievelopfiiental program shduld be led and rej^^^sented by 8<^one 
high enough In the college hierarchy to have inl^Juence on allj 
decisions that affect the program. &u$igeting. o£ course, is the 
most crucial «srea of concern and where Moore contends programs that 
are not separr* e divrislons get short ciianged. (Maortf» i>n. I4i0-IA1) 
As to the attributes of'^the administrator of thJ remedial program, 
Moore contends that he shoulci be more thUn* a subject-^matter specialist 
He should "be a person who l^s knowledge ab'^ut the psychology of ^ 
learning and motl>^ation, techniques of teaching, claasroom management » 
,«*idlo* visual education, mental hygiene, and some curricular 
instruction.'* He should also have experience teaching high risk 
students. (Moore, p. 141) 

4) "CurrlcuUrj^fferlngs In developniental programs should be* 
relevant." (Roueche. p. 85) ThiLs Is essential because the high 
risk student is likely to have negative attitudes toward le^rolng. 
They have turned themselves off from traditional curriculum as. 
result of their Inability to succeed within it. According to Moore, » 
' "the disparity between the available curriculum (traditional) and 
the learning style? or academic cliaractcrlstlcs of high risk 
students Isfall but coivulslve." (Moore, p. 168) He 'argues for a 
basic skills curriculum (reading, writing, spelling, listening, 
graiitfnar) tlfat is linked tp a general education program, A three R's 
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curriculum by itself is a bqrlnn dcdd-cnd curriCulutn. The high 

\ • • ' . ♦ ■ 

risk\studenc "Is oi\e vho needs stltnuUtlon, motivation, dutUenglng 
content."' (Moore,' p. 171) General education, with ^ts emphasis' on 
the learner rather than on the content of a liberal ^xts discipline, 
offers flexibility and potential for excitement and rele^ncy. ^ 
MifrGUM and Rouechc also endorse the concept of including within 
the carrijculim a course in persohhood development. N6&^ traditional 
students are often characterised bty feelings of powerlessnessi lack* 
of autonomy and Relf «conf idence » tirorthlessness ^ alienation »^ hostility^ 
and unrOTiistic levels of aspiration* (Cross, pp. 27-30; Moorei p. 79; 
Itoueche, p. 70) Since all of these c^iaracteristics can have an. 
ad>/^tse effect upon learnin^^ a course* should he offered where^ 
these personality and attitudittal patterns arc given attention. 
Moore lists fourteen objectives for such courses: 

1) orle!*tation to college anvlromicnt 

2) orientation to curriculum 

3} assisting students learning to project 
, educational plans 

4) assisting in the projection of vocational plans 
5} discussion of efficient methods of study skills 
i) helping students satisfy the need for acceptance, 
security, and affection 

7) providing a sc^n^ of belonging to a specific group 

8) providing a release qf emotional tension by having the 
group study common human* problems 

9) increasing student's self^lnslght and self -understanding 

10) making individual counseling more effective 

11) helping students cotmnunicate through listening 
and sclf-cxpres^ion * 

12) providing standardised test service to give 
students insight to their personal points pi 
strerp^th, weaknesses » and interests 

13) providing a laboratory of human relations with students 
working cooperatively with others on problems of 

. conimon interest . 

14) coordinating all phases of the developmental program 



(Moore, pp. .180-181) 
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5) "Regular college curriculum offerings should be coiaprehenslve." 
(Rouaehe, p. 86) This means that the coanunlty- college should 
offer an extensive range of choices for the noa-tiadltlonal studett. 
Tht; career progrem offerings should Include teemlnal two-year and 
less than two-year occupational programs In addltli^ to the college- 
transfer program. These progr«as, In all cases, should lead to real 
career poiiltlons. This is a must because of the practical 
orientation of "nwst coorunity college students. 

6) "All developmental courses should carry credit for graduation 
or i^ogram certification." (Roueche, p. 87) One of the probUma of^ 

- recruiting students for remedial classes, which by student 

perception have less status, was that such classes were often non- 
ctedlt. Roueche and Kirk report that wtere credit Is given, 
student motivation, commitment, end interest increase. 

7) "Grading policies and practices should be non-punittve." 
(Roueche, p. 87) At a minimum* this implies the elimination of the 
failure grade. In addition It could mean thet course objectives 
and standards as to what constitutes mastery of minlinal passing 
requirements would be specified. It does not mean that standards 
would be modified or lowered; they would remain the same fon both 
traditional and non- traditional stt»ients. 

8) "Instruction should accomodate individual differences and pennlt 
students to learn and proceed at their own pace." (Roueche, p. 87) 
Roueche and Kirk present a strong case for IndlvldualUed instruction 
ea the type of Instruction that would be most successful for 
developmental education programs. Proponents of Individualization 
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contend that students are ntore likely t'> U»d:n if they know what 
Is to be learncci at u why It should be learned* Indlivldualieed 
instruction, whatever the type, begins with stated objectives of 
what constitutes mastery, appropriate teaching- learning strategies 
and activities, and variable amounts of time to learn so tha: 
students .can pr:/cced at their own rates. It also permits the 
student to choose whirh type of learning activity suits him where 
alternatives are available (progranmted materials, video tapes^ 
audio tapes and slides, simulation games, lectures, group discussion, 
etc.)- Since students who are enrolled in develcpmental programs 
do not learn well by listening or reading, it is encumbent upon 
the instructor to make sure that alternatives do exist. 
Individualized instruction can also lead to the situation where 
students write some of their own objectives or decide to study 
topics that Interest then., a sure way to attack the motivation 
problem . 

To assist the learner many developmental programs Roueche and 
Kirk studied employed student or para-professional tutors* Quite 
often the tutor was able to communicate better than the instructor 
when a student was having difficulty. Also a student may be less 
willing to tell an Instructor he does not understand something for 
fear of being judged • 

9) '^The counselor function in developmental programs must be of 
real value to students.'' (Roueche, p* 90) According to Roueche and 
Kirk, the counselors have a crucial role to play in developing 
positive student sel f -concept . To Moore, the counselor ''is the 
pivotal staff meniber In the remedial program.'' (Moore, p. 86) 



He must understand the valuer;, reluctance, and habits of th^s 
high risk student and be vllllng to expend the time and effort 
needed to unlock the potential of each student. Quite often he Is 
the one who Instructs the self-<^evelopnient , personhood, or group 
counseling course In the progran^ curriculum. 

10) "Efforts should be made to alleviate the abrupt transition 
from dev4»lopmental studies to traditional college curricula." 
(Roueche^ p* 90) Each of the five prograns studied by Roueche and 
Kirk showed that when the student left the developmental program 
he experienced some difficulty and decrease in grade point average 
in the regular college curricula. They suggest that a -faculty 
In-servlce program that prepares the faculty teaching non-developmental 
courses for developmental studies graduates might alleviate the 
problem. Aiso» the continued provision of open labs, tutoring, 

and peer counseling might ease the transition* 

11) '*Once programs are established, effective recruiting 
strategies should be developed to Identify and enroll non- 
traditional students/* (Roueche, p. 91) They emphasize, however, 
that this should not be done until a sound program exists. This 
recruitment activity Involves the finding of prospective students, 
convincing them that the college has sonething to offer and they 
can succeed, providing financial aid, and ensuring adequate 
transportation faclllt;ies. 

Although commonalities betveen programs have been stressed so 
far, the five developmental programs Roueche and Kirk investigated 
differed frotii one another greatly. For example, the Tarrant County 
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J'inior College program employed a blocJ<-^ype, verfical team 
approach. Admission to the program was voluntary but students 
w;.th a composite score of less than 13.0 on the American College 
Test were strongly advised to enter, (Roueche, ppa4-22) On the 
other hand, the Burl Inj; ton County Consnmnlty Collej^e program had 
mandatory enrollment and no separately organized division or program.. 
DevelopmeiTtal courses in English, reading, and mathematics were 
offered. Students could take regular courses while being concurrently 
enrolled in developmental courses. (Roueche, pp.iiO-44) The 
obvious conclusion is that developmental programs can differ 
greatly and still be successful. 

Success was measured in three ways by Roueche and Kirk. They 
collected data on student ^'performance in terms of grade point 
average and perslstance rates, and on student attitudes. For all 
five programs the cumulative m^an grade point a^verage for the first 
year of ?tudy for a sample of students in the programs was 2.66 
on a four point scale. The average persistence rate was 82 percent 
for two semesters, 50-54 percent for a third semester, and 35 percent 
for two years. All of those rates compared favorably to 
performance data on groups of High risk students who chose not to 
enroll in a developmental program. (Roueche, pp. 55-58) One of 
the programs, Tarrant County Junior College, however, had a 95 
percent retention rate for the 1972-73 academic year. (Johnson, p. 7) 
A student attitude questionnaire was administered by Roueche and 
Kirk and, in most areas surveyed about program services and values, 
70 percent or more "of the students expressed satisfaction. 



It Is against such success patterns and guidelines that the 
developmental education program at Cuyahop,a Conimunity College 
Eastevn Campus was evaluated, 

X^^- J^^A^-^ A?. -.^^^^^^V^ ^^^^ V^P i ^^ . ^ i ^ . ^^^ lilducation Program 
The total educational program at Cuyahoga Community College 
Eastern Campus is still in its infant or, perhaps, adolescent 
stage of growth. T\\e liberal arts or traditional college transfer 
program is well established but the general education, continuing 
education, and career program portions of the curriculum, though 
growing, are far from full development. At present there are 
thirty-four full-time faculty and four full-time co^unselors 
employed at the college. The part-time staff is three times as 
large. Enrol Indent has been growing at a rate of about 30 percent 
per year, but the evening enrollment at the campus is twice that 
of the day enrollment. Part of the probable cause of this pattern 
is the small number of career and technical programs at the 
. college. The* administration has plans for the implementation of 
twenty-five to thirty new programs but the approval process in 
Ohio is a long and complicated one. It is hoped the career 
programs will increase day enrollment. This is of particular 
interest to the campus because full-time positions are budgeted on 
the basis of day pnrollment only. 

This situation has created some unique instructional as well 
as organizational problems for the college. As yet there are no 
dis^islons, departments, or department heads. In most academic 
disciplines there is only one or two f u 1 1 - 1 line faculty and 
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several part-time. Faculty are housed In interdisciplinary 
units but no team or Interdlsctpllna^y-ieaching is takli^ place. 
This situation* like most things ^t the Campus, is changing. By 
October/ 1974. a new organizational structure will be implemented 
that will include an instructor-in-charge for each discipline 
and an undetermined number of task-oeientei "educati^l 
facilitators." Xt ia assumed that these faculty leadership 
positions and roles will improve the existing educational prograo 
and facilitate change and growth in areas de8lgn*«;ad as needing 



attention. 



The developn«ntal education program Is in a similar state of ^ 
flux. The program does not operate as a i iparate division within 
C>^^e college; as stated,- the college has nc instructional divisions. 
The program consists of three major components: 1) several 
remedial touraes in English composition and language skills, 
reading Improveiaent, and methfflnatlcs; 2) an open lab for 
communication skills assistance; and 3) free tutorial assistance 
in subject matter such as history, psychology, or philosophy. 
Zn the fall, 1974. ouarter a Preparation ^ poi^tlffulfiR Suppyy^ 
component of the pre gram will absorb and broaden the tutoring and 
open lab segments of the program. Also at that time, a full-time 
administrator whose primary responsibility will be the development, 
coordination, and evaluation of the developmental education 
program will be appointed. 

The stated purpose of the program Is "to provide assistance to 
students In overcoming deficiencies they may have In their 
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^ preparat iotvfor post-secondary education." (Cuyahoga Community 

College Eastern C.impiis Developmental Education, 1973-74 Report, 
. p. 1) In actual operation, however, the Cutorlng and open lab 
coniponcnts of the program serve not only th^ l^igh risk students 
enrolled In the remedial classes but aHso those enrolled exclusively 
in regular classes. Tutoring and open lab records, In fact, reveal 
that a disproportionate number of those utilizing these -ervicea 
are students who are nct^classif led as developmental. This is 
viewed as proper by the faculty of Eastern Campus, roost of whom 

0 

contend that all education shoul^d be considered developmental 
and that a developmental problem need not always require a 
' rewedl^y. course ♦ " ^ 

The remedial courses at Eastern Canipus are taught by 
*■ ■ * . . 

• • experienced facilty who volunteer for ;uch assignnjents. Tfie courses 

offered are a three quarter sequence called Essentials of Written 

Gompositlon (091, 092, 093), two courses called Reading Improvement 

(095, 096), College Arithmetic (091), and Algebra (095)- The 

grading system for these courses as for all courses at Eastern 

Campus is punitive In its stated form but not in operation. 

According to college-wide policy the grades to be used are the 

traditional A, B, C, D, F grades, I for an incomplete which 

automatically becomes an F if course rcquireojents are iiot completed 

vlthin five weeks alter the start of the following quarter, and 

ft 

W for withdrawal. In practice, the faculty docs not use the F &rade 
Instead an 1 or a W will be given. If completed at a later date, 
even after the 1 had become an F, faculty can change the grade 
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and do so. Eastern faculty and admlslstratlon have voted to 
adopt non-punltlve grading but the other tvo branch campuses are 
opposed 

Placeniont exams to detennine whether a student should take 

r 

a ramedial course are voluntary prior to and during registration. 
During the first week of class, most instructors teaching English 

091 and English 101, the first quarter of the regular, college 

I. 

transfer composition sequence, obtain a writinr^ sample front their 
students. On the basis of the level of sophistication and 
precision of the writing, the faculty member advises the student 
eithejr to stay In the class he is presently enrolled or transfer 
to the one that Is judged more appropr/dte. No student is for9ed 
to enroil in a remedial course. Clkss schedules are arranged so 
that remedial classes meet at the same time as non^remedial 
classes. Students enrolled i*r remedial classes are not limited in 
any way from taking other **regulrr. college offerings. thus, a 
high risk student can take a twelve or fifteen hour course, load 
exploring or pursuing his personal interests while enrolled in 
remedial courses. 

Credit is given for all the remedial courses and they can 
be used to satisfy graduation requirements. For the Associate of 
Arts degree the English requirement is any one of the following; 

a. 091, 092, 093, lOl 

b. 09U 101, 102 
101, 102, 103 

Forjthe^^s^ciate of Applied Science or Applied Business degree 
any ore of the following will suffice: 
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a. 091, 092, 093 

^ . b. 091, 101, t02 

•> c. ini, 102, 103 

( d. 091. 092. Speech 101 

. e. 101, 102, Speech lOl 



/ No special counselor is assigned to those students who are 

* 

enrolled in rcniedlal courses. Students can elect to usu the 
services of any counselor they choose. There Is no operating 
college requirement that demands that a student consult a 
counselor prior to registration or during any quarter he is ( 
enrolled. There are no peer counselors . Faculty are not involved 
in the advising of students during the registration process. The 
i college counselors, who elect to do so, teach a course entitled 
. Career Development as a Life Process which is similar methodology 
and objectives to thpse advocated* and described by Roueche and 
Moore, Tlie course, however, is not formally attached to the 

« • • 

^ developmental education program. Thus, high risk students do not 
receive any special advice that the course might be particularly 
useful or appropriate for them. 

The course deserves some special consent. It was officially 
added to the curriculum of the college at the end 6f the sprftig 
quarter, 1974. During the two previous quarters the course had 
only provisional stj^tus. The course was proposed by Eastern Campus 
faculty and counselors but met opposition for its adoption from 
the Metro and Western Campuses of the college. At Cuyahoga Community 

V 

CoUege curriculum development change is controlled by a coUege- 
wide coiw^ittee coraposeS of representatives -from the three branches. 
Because of certain rivalries and suspicions between the campuses, 
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and the tact chat the Career Ucvelopnient course did not neatly fit 
the whims or areas of interest of the various department heads at 
the other campuses ^ the course almost failed obtaining adoption. 
The department heads and even a dean insisted that if the course 
were adopted that it be given a new departmeiitdl number and*- that 
it not be assiRncd to any of the existing departments. An 
examination of the fall, 1974, class offerings reveals that the 

course will be taught only at the Eastern Campus. This has been 

ft* - 

pointed ofit t-y demonstrate that Eastern Campus does not have a 
"free hand'^ while attacking many of its Instructional and currtcular 
problems . 

The tutoring and open lab components of the program are 
staffed by, students and para-professionals , the latter holding at 
least a B.A. degree. They are selected by faculty on the basis of 
their expertise in ^bject and for their ability to communicate 
with sensitivity. They maintain a close articulation with the 

4 

classroom and the faculty members whose students ^re being given 
assistance. A portion of the building has been aside and altered 
for tutoring purposes. An Information bank Is maintained c<mta-4nl|»g ■ 
Information on each student using a tutor. The tutoring and open 
lab components are not funded locally. The Ohio Board of Regents 
grant titled De'velopttiental Instruction, annually funds compensatory 
education programs at the state's p'ubllc Instltutlojis . This Is viewed 
by the Campus i'resident as an unsatisfactory arrangenient but his 
efforts to obtain local funding through the regular college tudget 
have been unsuccessful. 
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The Preparation and Continuing Support prograu has been 
designed to assist prospective as veil as enrolled studenCSt 
whether they are high risk or not. This will be done by helping 
students dotertnlnc their personal ©rlentat ions, toward fields of 
study and what co{»nltlvo, affective, and skill area needs they 
may have. Efforts will be made to reduce student apprehension 
and avoidance behaviors and to build self-confidence and eagerness 
for study. Fara-professlonals and student tutors will be employed 
as in the previous program* Assistance will be offered iti. the 
following ways : 

1) a series of mini courses; e .g . ^^cparati on for Stvdy in 
Business, Preparation for Study in the Liberal Arcs, 
Study Skills, etc. 

2) small Rroup tutorial sessions; assisting students, 
already in courses who may be experiencing di^fflcjlty 
or uncertainty In the achievement of course object! res. 

3) open labs will provide ^^ssistance In fiklll development 
within a process other than a course structure; e.g. 
coim:nmlcation, math, science labs, typing. 

4 ) one- to^one tutor Ing . 

; As Stated earlier, the instructional program at Eastern 
Campus Is not a comprehensive '^ne . The most outstanding gap is 
in the career and technical area. , The Campus, however, is fully 
committed in principle and effort^to Improving that situation. 
Three new programs received State of Ohio and college approval 
during the spring quarter of 1974 and many that are near the end 
of the development process ihould be added ductng the next 
academic year. Probably of greater Inanedlate concern, however, Is 
the style of Instruction that Is cdirrently being practiced by 
Eastern Campus faculty. Individualized Instruction Is practiced 
bv only a handful of the full-time faculty. 
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In 4.^ number of significant areas, therefore, the 

developmental education program at EaBtern Campus la not in 

accordance with the guideli^ek cstaollshed by Roueche and Kirk* 

They arc ! . * 

1) the d,rwcloprjcntal edticatlon program does not • 
^P|rtc^ate as^a scpprate division. 
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2) the curriculum offerings of the college 
are not comprehensive* 

3) the number of faculty teaching courses In which 
non-trndf tional students, are enrolled wno employ 
Individualized Instruction is few, 

A) the couTiscHnR servides are not used as extensively as 
they might be. 

*\ 

5) the value nf the dlajinostic services Is 
questionable since they are voluntary and 
only test writing skills. 



III. PROCEDURES 



(1) Through the use of student rbcords hour;cd in the Admissions 
and Records Office the names of those students enrolled In 
remedial English and mathematics classes daring the fall 
quarter, 19 73, at Ciiyahoga Coour.unity College Eastern Campus 
were obtained. A sample was obtained by taking the class 
lists of three of the four day English'091 and one 
Mathematics 091 classes. Day classes vera selected because 
It was believed this would produce a sizable list of full- 
time students. The Admlsslo.is and Records Office housed . 
the pomanent records of 8^ of those 97 listed students. ^ 

(2) Through the use of student records hojused in the Admissions 
and "Recerds Office data c-oncernlnR the academic performance 
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» of thoso stitdcnts listed from Froccdurc 1 nbo\?e were obtained 
for the entire 1 973- M academic year. 

(3) Because the English faculty did, not maintain a record o£ 
placement test scores, it was impossible to obtain academic 
performance data on high risk students /ho chose not to 

enroll in remedial classes. 

•■ . ■ ' 

(4) Through a review of the literature discussed above a general 
model and statistical standards were established for the 
evaluation of the developmental education program at Eastern 
Campus. 

(5) The following Campus personnel were Interviewed: nhe full* 
time faculty teaching developmental English classes, the 
'Educational Moderator'^ who was responsible for the evaluation 
of the tutorinp, program, a counselor, and the pjara-professlonal 
who heads the Communications Center open lab. 

IV. RESULTS ~ 

Student Ferfonnance. 
The academic performance of the sample popjtilatlon was traced 
throughout the 1973-74 academic year. Information was obtained 
on the following: mean grade point average, perslstance, credit 
hours attempted verlus credit hours earned, number of those Ir 
the program who earned less than a C average, and the number of 
those in the program who withdrew after having catncd less than 
a C average during the previous quarter.. This dtfta is reported 
in tables 1-5. 



p.- 



^^or the purposes of this study, a full-time stu'Jent was ^ 
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deflncd as one enrolled for twelve or more credit hours. A 
part*time student was defined as one enrolled £or less thai 
twelve credit hours* Grade po^t average was tabulated oh the 
four point sy?item: A = A,B = 3,C=. 2, D21,f=0, 1 and W 
grades are not crwputed. 



TABLE I 



MEAN GRADE POINT AVERAGE AT QUARTER INTERVALS 
FOR 1973-74 DEVELOP^ENTAJL. PROGRAM STUDENTS 



f ^ 



Classlf ICAClon 


'Fall 


Winter 


Spring 


Cmnulative 


Part-time 


2.14 


1.59 


1.81 


2.48 


Full-tlnir 


2.04 


2.39. 


i .58 


2.77 


Total 


2.08 


1.89 


2.16 


2.62 


TABLE 2 



AVERAGE CREDIT HOURS ATTEMPTED AND EARNED 

EACH QUARTER, 1973-74 . 

BY DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM STUDENTS . 



Clasj?tflcatlon Eall Winter , Spring 



Part-time attempted 


7.08 


7.03 


6.42 


Part-time earned 


4.84 


4.38 


3.65 


Full-time attempted 


13.28 


14.33 


13.64 


Full-time earned 


8.74 


12.19 . 


9.50 



* 
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TABLE 3 

NUMBKR AN!) I'KRCKNTAGE OF DEVELOPMENTAL PROGl^AM" STUDENTS 
WHO EARNED LESS THAN A 2.0 GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
DURING EACH QUARTER, 1973- 



Classification 


Fall 


Winter 


Spring 


Part-tlmo 


16 (43%) 


10 (29%) 


9 (18%) 


Full-time 


19 (40%) 


6 (29%) 


4 (35%) 


Total 


35 (42%) 


16 (29%) 


13 (27%) 



TA 



NUMBER OF DE\rELOP>!ENTAL PROGRAM STUDENTS 
PERSISTING EACH QUARTER. 1973-74 



Classification Original (N) Winter Spring 

ft 

— _ ^ — 

Part-time fni) 37 34 (92% of n^) 26 (70% of ni) 

FuU-titne (n2) ^7 21 (45% of n2) 22 (47% of n^ 

Total (N) 84 55 (65% of N) 48 (57% of N) 



Ik' 



NUMBEk OF DPr/l-XOPllKffTAL PROGRAM STUDENTS NOT PERSISTING 
WHO EARNED LESS TIIAN 2.0 GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
TIE PREVIOUS QUARTER 



Class i flea t ion Winter Spring 

Number. Withdrawing 29 11 
Less than 2.0 * 

Grade Point Average 17 & 



It should be Inffjtedlately noted that although the cumulative ^ 
mean ^Vade point average for the whole group was above 2.0, 
only 57 percent of tt^e sample population completed three quarters 
of study. While this may compare favorably with many of the 
programs Roucche studied in 1968, it compares somewhat unfavorably 
with those considered successful in Catching U£. Tarrant County 
Junior College, South Campus, for example, had a 94 percent retention 
rate. Some of the Eastern Campus students who did not return 
for the winter or spring quarters, however, may have done so for 
reasons of lack of academic success or lack of career programs » 
Of the Lwenty*nlne students who did not return In the winter 
quarter, seventeen had received less than a C average during the 
fall quarter* The evidence Is more dramatic for the spring 
quarter* Of the eleven who did not return, eight received less 
than a C average during the previous quarter. Non-persistance is 
a complicated problem, however, and other variables could have 
also been involved. 



Mean grade point average statistics reveal notewort 
First, during each quarter the full^-titne students earned higher 
grades than the part-*tisne students. Only in the fall quarter 
did the part-tlnie students earn a C average. Despite this, the 
perslstance rate of part-time students was significantly higher 
each quarter. Second, the full^'time students mean grade point 
average increased each quarter. Third, the propojrtion of .the 
sample that earned less than a 2.0 grade point average was quite 
high during the fall quarter (42%), but declined and leveled off ^ 
during the winter and spring quarters, This^. coincides with the 
perslstance rates. Finally, the cumulative grade point average 
looked quite good, 2.48 for the part-titne and 2.77 for the full- 

time; but these represent the achievement levels of the 

"survivors" only. 

Another significant fa9t revealed by the data in Table 2 
was the consistent credit earned to credit attempted relationship^* 
For both the part-^ime and full-time students each quarter there 
was an average difference between credit earned and attempted 
of approximately three hours. This means that on the average 
each student dropped a course scwnetime after the second week of 
class. For many of these students, this involved loss of money, 
time, effort, and possibly a feeling of frustration and failure* 

Interviews 

Interviews were conducted with the two full-time English 
instructors who teach the remedial composition and reading courses, 
a full-time English instructor who teaches the regular college- 
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transfer crwpcsitlon courses (lOl, 102, 103)* a counselor, the 
para^prof essional who heads the Communications Center (open lab), 
and the Educational Moc^erator. The significant InEomiatlon 
obtained is listed below: * ^ 

(1) All agreed that the program, though far from perfect, had 
sonve, strengths and successes. In particular, the tutoring 
and open lab components of the program and the fact that 
they provided services to all students were seen as valuable* 
Data obtained from the Tutoring Services Survey shoved 
that student attitudes toward the service were positive. 
The Educational Moderator, who was responsible for submitting 
a report to the Board of Regents on the use of State of Ohio 
developmental education funds, stated that rtudents who 
received tutorial assistance usually received good (A^ 
or C) Rrades, 

.(2) All alco agreed that there was a strong institutional 
cbmmltsnent to the developmental education program. 
Budgetary, space, staTf, and equipment needs were always 
, met. The Campus President had also been generous with 
travel and in-service funds for those directly Involved 
In the program. 

(3) All asreed that the present placement testing program was 
ina ^*quate. Rather ^han being voluntary during and prior 
to registration, they felt it should be required of all 
students Intending to take an English cl ^ss* Students^ 
however, should be able ^to choose which English course to 
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enter regard le<$s of test scores* was also pointed out 
that the testing program should be for diagnostic purposes 
as well as placement. ;/ . 

An interesting situation was discovered by probing Into 
tills area of testing. Faculty contend that/ the present 
arrangement Is an administrative contrivance. Tltey feel 
that the Campus President Is blocking change In this area 
because his primary concern Is that the students not have 
a ^'failure experience*' while taking the placement exam. They 
also fnel that ho would rather there were no remedial classes^ 
that all students should take the same composition class. 
Individualized Instruction would handle the problem of 
having students of dlvrrse backgrounds and skill levels 
being in the same class. The Campus President and the Dean of 
Instruction, however, believe that faculty favors the present 
testing process and that the only obstacle to change is 
non-agreement amongst faculty as to the exact nattfre of the 
test. Who Is right here, If anyone, Is Immaterial. What Is 
Important is that there is either a lack of open and honest 
communlcktlon or some serious discord. ^^r-- 
Faculty believe that the enrollment In the Reading Improvement 
courses Is too low. It averages about twenty-five students 
per quarter. Remedial composition courses, on the other 
hand, usually have about one hundred day students per quarter* 
Some believe that if the placement ti^t included a reading 
comprehension segment, many more students would be informed of 

s 

their needs. 
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(3) Too many students who arc in need of developmental course 

work Cake regular English composition courses (101) Instead. 
Faculty teaching lOl courses lean heavily upon para« 
professionals In the Cofwnunlcations Center. They also devote 
a tremendous number of office hours to assist these students 
rather than let them fall* Faculty are dissatisfied with 
this situation. They also $uspect that the part-telme 
faculty, who face the s£une situation « do not give students 
the personal attention needed; and rather than fall them, 
reduce course standards and pass them along* 

-(6) Developmental *studen^s do not receive enough counseling from 
the counseling staff. Faculty contend that students should 
be counseled to enroll In the reading improvement courses 
and to avoid demanding liberal arts courses. Also few 
developmental students continue in the remodial sequence* 
In fact, only fourteen of fifty-five who persisted into 
the wfnter quarter enrolled in 092 English. Not enough 
students enrolled in 093 English in. the spring quarter to 
meet the minimum enrollment quota for the course. ^ Faculty 
believe this is due to the non-realization on the students , 
part that graduation requirements can be met while remaining 
in the develoiMnental courses. They also pointed out that 
many students never see a' counselor. Faculty blame the 
counseling staff for this situation. Whether this charge 
is correct or not, the fact that it exists reveals a lack of 
coordination and communication between teaching and counseling 
staff. 

t 
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(7) The developmental courses do not project a ROod image to 

the students* Students who have not taken them do not think 
they are "reAl college courses/' Some suggested changing 
the numbering system for English courses so tliat no course 
has a number of less than 100 • 

RECO^^tENDATIONS 

The developmental education program at Eastern Campus does 
not need a complete overhaul. In terms of academic achievement, 
as measured by perslstance and grade point average, the program 
is doing a mediocre, but not poor jo6. On the otiier hand, the 
supplemenatry services of tutoring and open labs have been 
highly successful. The mini»course proposal appears to be a 
sound addition. Early student reaction (a pilot program was run 
this summer) was very positive * What seems to be most needed, 
therefore, is some pullinjg together, coordination, and redirection 
of the other^ existing services. With that belief in mlndp the 
following Recommendations for change have been given: 
Recommendation (I) - The placement testing procedure and type of 
test should be changed. Reading comprehension should be 
tested in addition to writing skills. Tills should be done 
before or during the regtstratlon period. If this is 
impossible, it should be done on the day of the first class 
meeting. Considerable time and effort should be expended to 
explain, in as non- threatening a way as possible, what the 
test scores mean. 

V 
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RatLonale • Giving the test after classes have begun and then 
recommending that someone from a 101 English class should 
be in 091 English creates a failure experience , something that 
should be avoided. It also vlU probably put the student 
a week behind. In addition^ a student would probably be 
less likely to refuse to take 091 English if th^ test were 
given earlier. At present, English Instructors believe that 
^ too few students are taking the 091 course; they^ Instead 

enroll in 101. The result Is tlvat Instructors who do not 
enjoy teaching developmental English are being **forced*' 
to do so because they dislike paving any of their students 
fall. Eventually this "dislike" will be transmitted to the 
student and have adverse effects. This inay "^already be 
happening with part-time faculty* 
Reconimendation (2) All students who are designated as 

"developmental'', either by testing or by enrollment In a 
developmental class, should be assigned to a particular 
counselor who volunteers for the assignment. This counselor 
should also teach the Career Development as a Life Process 
^ course and attempt to have as many of the developmental 
students as possible enroll in the course* 
^ Rationale - The educational, attltudlnal, and personality 

characteristics of the typical high risk students described 
earlier require almost constant emotional support and career 
guidance. The present arrangement at Eastern Campus whereby 
counselors attempt to give their services to anyone who asks 
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for them results in Inequitable services. Many who need 
couniieling, but who fail to ask for it, receive none. 
Developmental students, beause of their particular needs, 
should be sought out» If they are enrolled in the counselor's 
course they can receive the constant support and dlr^tion 
they need. 

Recotnmendation (3.) - The numbering -System of developmental courses 
should be changed* * 

Rationale If the image and status of a progran or course is 
low, it has an adverse effect upon enrolln^ent . Since all 
the non-developmental courses are given a number of 100 or 
higher, the nuttiber systesi contributes to that condition. 
This is sonicwhat ironic considering the fact tliat the 
course carries college credit, can be used for graduation 
requirements, and can be transferred for credit to area 
state universities if the student obtains an associate decree. 

Reconraendatton (4) - More students should be counseled to enroll 
in a Redding Improvement (095 and 096) course while 
concurrently enrolled in 091 English. This requires adoption 
of recommendation <l) and more cpnmunication between 

developmental English faculty and counseling staff. 

J 

Rationale - Instructors of developmental English contend that 

d6flcicncies in writing and reading usually occur together. 
Both are essential basic skills needed for success in higher 
education* At Eastern Campus graduation requirements only 
require the composition courses, which has the effect of 



buildlnr* cnrollRicnt for the composttion cutirscs but causes 
other communication skilT^teasf to be neglected* 

Recommendation (5) - The developmental education program should 

be «valifatcd each year by faculty « administration, and student 

|fatlonale - Scientific e/aluatiojt can yield information that can 
pinpoint strengths and weaknesses of a program. It is 
apparent that the existing programs need Improvement and 
will undergo changes annually » Change would be based on 
scientifically gathered evidence and evaluation. 

Recommendation (6) - More instructors should be encouraged to use 
individualised instruction. 

Rationale - Non- traditional students require non**traditlonal 
Instruction. Individualized instruction and the use of 
* various types of learning packages have been proven effective 
alternatives to traditional, lecture*»based instruction. , 

Recommendation (7) A team of faculty ^ on a pilot basis, shoultt 
consider offering a total, block program to a group of 
twenty-five to thirty full-time developmental students. 
Tlie program would include courses in English compcaitlon, 
reading, career development, and an Introductory course in 
Humanities, Social Science, and Physical or Life Science/ 

Rationale The advantages of a block program taught by a team 

put forth by Charles Johnson of Tarrant County Junior College 
are cnnvinclng* The flexibility it offers, as well as the 
opportunlty'^tcf deal with the "total'* student, are its most 
outstanding features. » 
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At the „f vrUi„« r«c„„».„a»o„ (S, ha, be,n 

-ccapua. During „gU«ati„„ „eeU. which U at,o a faculty 
•ervlce wee.. thU write. wUl .e la,<,i„, an l„.„r.lce feting 
on the topic o, de«Iop»e„tal Inatructlon. Coan.elor, and facuU. 
«tll ba l„ attendance. of ihe point, raised l„ 'tht, paper 

"111 be presented. They ha.e also agreed to hold ^etlnga of 
their own on the prohlep,, „f the existing program. 

samples of selt-lnstructlonal learning package, and the 
design that supports their use will be presented by thla writer 
and other Nova participants at other In-serv.ce sessions. It 
U Koped that other Instructors will re.lU. the advantage, of 
individualized Instruction and utilize it. 
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